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us. For example, we may rise from a chair to fetch a book
from the bookcase, and have to return to the chair to discover
what it was we meant to do. McDougall tells us that he has
learned to trust an uneasy feeling that he ought to be doing
something: it is, he says, a sure indication that something has
been forgotten.
When the effect of distraction is investigated a paradoxical
result is usually obtained. The subject is required to attend
to some task, and efforts are made to distract him; frequently,
however, the disturbance puts him on his mettle; he c rises to
the occasion,* and gives a better performance than when un-
disturbed. The explanation of this result is not far to seek;
the subject makes an effort of will which more than com-
pensates for the unfavourable conditions. People who are
accustomed to working in a noise sometimes find that when
the disturbance is absent they cannot make the necessary
effort. It is probable, however, that fatigue supervenes more
readily in work under distracting conditions. The results of"
such experiments might seem, at first sight, to contradict the
law of span; but this is unlikely. The energy expended by
the subject does not exceed the maximum of which he is
capable: he merely calls up his reserves.
Experimental work has disclosed types of attention; different
individuals habitually attend in differing ways. Some people
spread their attention, probably by jerks, over a variety of
objects, while others concentrate on one only; the former are
said to belong to the distributive, the latter to the intensive
type. It seems to follow from the law of span that if a person
attends to many things he cannot be attending as intensively
as if he were attending to one only. But does it follow that a
person of the distributive type is incapable of intensive atten-
tion? He probably, as we have seen, does not really attend to
several objects at the same moment, but to one after another
in rapid succession; thus his attention to each may be quite
intense while it lasts. In any case, he need not merit the
name of dilettante. And certainly it does not follow that if a
subject cannot attend intensively he must be able to attend
distributively, for it is just as likely that he may be lacking in